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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 


Membership of the Society involves a general acceptance of the 
following objects: 

1. That a Treaty shall be made as soon as possible whereby 

as many States as are willing shall form a League binding 
themselves to use peaceful methods for dealing with all 
disputes arising among them. 

2. That such methods shall be as follows: 

(a) All disputes arising out of questions of International 
Law or the Interpretation of Treaties shall be re¬ 
ferred to the Hague Court of Arbitration, or some 
other Judicial Tribunal, whose decisions shall be 
final and shall be carried into effect by the parties 
concerned. 

( b ) All other disputes shall be referred to and investi¬ 
gated and reported upon by a Council of Inquiry and 
Conciliation : the Council to be representative of 
the States which form the League. 

3. That the States which are members of the League shall 

unite in any action necessary for insuring that every 
member shall abide by the terms of the Treaty. 

4. That the States which are members of the League shall 

make provision for Mutual Defence, diplomatic, econo¬ 
mic, or military, in the event of any of them being 
attacked by a State, not a member of the League, which 
refuses to submit the case to an appropriate Tribunal or 
Council. 

5. That any civilized State desiring to join the League shall 

be admitted to membership. 
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The League of Nations Society 


EXPLANATION OF THE OBJECTS OF 
THE SOCIETY 

At the present time the best energies and thoughts of 
every patriot are directed to supporting our country in 
the life and death struggle in which it is engaged. Any¬ 
thing which tended to diminish those energies, or draw 
away thoughts which might usefully be given to the 
prosecution of the war, would be generally reprobated. 
But besides bringing the war to a successful end, there 
is another task incumbent upon every patriot who can 
give thought to it. With the growth of science and 
the concentration of the energies of the great nations 
upon armaments, the wars of the future (if wars between 
the great civilized nations are to continue in the future) 
will be far more terrible than the present war; and in 
the intervals between wars the peoples will have to toil 
and suffer, to re-create and multiply the instruments of 
destruction. If this is to be avoided we must think 
out some better relation of the nations, some basis upon 
which a permanent peace may be built up. 

“ Tke greatest triumph of our time, 55 said Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, during the war of 1870, “ will be the enthrone¬ 
ment of the idea of public right as the governing idea 
of European politics 55 ; and Mr. Asquith, in adopting 
these words as the best definition of our European 
policy, has interpreted them to mean, not only the 
repudiation of militarism, and the independence and 
free development of the smaller nationalities, but “ the 
substitution for force, for the clash of competing ambi- 
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tion, for groupings and alliances and a precarious 
equipoise, of a real European partnership, based on the 
recognition of equal right, and established and enforced 
by a common will. 55 He added that a year ago that 
would have sounded Utopian, but that “when this war 
is decided in favour of the Allies, it will at once come 
within the range, and before long within the grasp, of 
European statesmanship. 55 Nor is he alone in his 
opinion. Mr. Balfour recently said that “ to him and to 
all men of English speech ... it seemed that the in¬ 
ternational future of our race lay in as far as possible 
spreading wide the grip and power of International Law, 
in the raising more and more of the dignity of treaties 
between States, and that controversies which arose be¬ 
tween Governments (as in every community they arose 
between different individuals) should be decided not 
by the sword, but by arbitration. 55 

Here then is our country 5 s second problem, and it is 
not too soon to consider it, for it will take much 
thought, and it may be too late to begin thinking it out 
when the States of Europe have once more grouped 
themselves into hostile alliances. Nor need that think¬ 
ing hinder work that any man can do in, or for, this 
war. There is scarcely a man who has not necessarily 
some time for thinking of other things. We may even 
say that we shall fight and work the better, if we are 
not only striving for victory, but clearly see how that 
victory may be made a lasting blessing for our country 
and for the world. 

The formation of a new society requires justification. 
In the present case the justification is that a new object 
is aimed at, a new solution of international relations 
which has been very little before the public, which is 
not clearly put forward by any existing society, and is 
certainly not the sole object of any other society; an 
object, moreover, on which it is hoped there may be 
agreement among men holding different ideas on other 
aspects of the questions of peace and war. What that 
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object is will appear at once from the sub-title of our 
society: 

“ Founded to advocate an agreement among 
civilized States, which will serve as a basis of per¬ 
manent peace among them, by providing for the 
Peaceful Settlement of Disputes, for Mutual 
Defence, and the Observance of Treaties and Inter¬ 
national Law.” 

Treaties between two nations for the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes are, of course, not new: even the 
possibility of a general agreement for that purpose 
among a large number of nations, or among all nations, 
was implied in the summoning of the Hague Con¬ 
ferences. Equally the idea of mutual protection, i.e., 
a defensive league among nations, is not new; but to 
use this mutual protection as a means of promoting 
such a peaceful settlement of disputes, and of securing 
the observance of treaties and international law is new. 
The enthronement of the idea of public right, as the 
governing idea of international politics, by means of 
mutual protection among nations, is therefore the 
ultimate aim of the Society. 

OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 
The way in which the Society believes that its aim 
can best be reached is briefly stated in its “ Objects,” 
which it is the purpose of this pamphlet to explain 
more fully. They consist of five clauses. Of these the 
first and second set out the machinery by which it is 
proposed that States desiring to live at peace should 
agree to deal with the disputes which are bound to arise 
between them. Clauses three and four contain, first, 
the means of ensuring that States shall keep their 
agreement, and secondly, the obligations as to mutual 
protection against attack from outside the League, which 
they are invited to undertake. Clause five deals with 
admitting into the League States not at first members 
thereof. 
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Let us take the clauses one by one. Clause i 
proposes: 

i. “ That a treaty shall be made as soon as possible, 
whereby as many States as are willing shall form a 
league binding themselves to use peaceful methods 
for dealing with all disputes arising among them. 55 

It is proposed that the treaty shall be made “ as soon 
as possible, 55 for though it seems most likely that the 
settlement after the war will offer the best opportunity 
for securing its acceptance, yet some progress towards 
this end may well be made meantime. The neutral 
nations might come to a preliminary agreement on a 
form of treaty which they would accept as the basis for 
a league of nations. This treaty might be suggested 
for the consideration of the belligerents. It seems not 
unlikely that the prospect which such a treaty would 
afford of security and fair dealing between States in the 
future might even pave the way for the more ready 
acceptance by them all of a settlement of the present 
war. On the other hand, all the belligerents might 
form such a league at the end of the war: or Great 
Britain and her allies might do so—with the hope of 
other nations, belligerent or neutral, joining it later. 
With the general terms of peace, the Society does not 
seek to deal; it will, however, advocate that whatever 
the terms may be, and whenever put forward, an effort 
shall be made to secure that some arrangement such as 
the Society aims at, shall be part of the final settlement. 

The clause also says “ as many States as are willing. 55 
The Society does not propose an agreement limited to a 
few nations. On the other hand, the clause does not 
say cc all nations. 55 The inclusion of all civilized 
nations is certainly most desirable, but if some refuse 
to come in, it will still be possible, and also important, 
for the others to go forward. The rest of clause i pro¬ 
vides that the nations are to bind themselves “ to use 
peaceful methods for dealing with all disputes arising 
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among them. 35 Evidently this must be the first step 
in creating a league of peace: whatever else they do 
they must agree upon this. 

METHODS OF DEALING WITH DISPUTES 

What these methods are the two parts of clause 2 
explain. Two classes of disputes among nations are 
distinguished : {a) justiciable, and ( b ) non-justiciable : 

2 . (a) “ All disputes arising out of questions of 
International Law or the Interpretation of Treaties 
shall be referred to the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
or some other Judicial Tribunal, whose decisions shall 
be final and shall be carried into effect by the parties 
concerned. 

( b ) “ All other disputes shall be referred to, and 
investigated and reported upon by, a Council of 
Inquiry and Conciliation: the Council to be repre¬ 
sentative of the States which form the league. 33 

In civil life there often arise conflicting interests and 
unfriendly acts not forbidden by the law, nor violating 
any contract between the parties: the same is the case 
between nations: a large part, and a very important 
part, of the questions which arise between them are not 
capable of decision by law, or by the interpretation of 
any treaty between them. Questions of this class are 
called non-justiciable. On the other hand, a question 
which can be decided by the correct interpretation of 
some pre-existing treaty between the nations, or by 
applying accepted principles of international law, is 
called justiciable, i.e ., it can be decided by a judge, in 
the same way as a dispute between two individuals, 
arising out of a contract between them, or a principle of 
the law of their land. Both with regard to justiciable 
and non-justiciable disputes the first thing, of course, is 
to ascertain the exact facts, and to do so must be part of 
the work of the tribunal or council. But when the facts 
are ascertained it remains to decide the dispute, and in 
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this the methods are quite different for the two classes 
of questions. 

JUSTICIABLE DISPUTES 

With regard to the justiciable questions there is less 
difficulty than with the other class. The States which 
are concerned in them are already bound, either by their 
consent to some treaty, or by the principles of inter¬ 
national law, to which civilized nations have expressly 
or by implication agreed; and accordingly States have 
frequently shown themselves willing to refer the settle¬ 
ment of such questions to a Judicial Tribunal, when 
they could do so without any suspicion of cowardice, 
and when a tribunal of undoubted impartiality could 
be found. In the past, where treaties for referring 
justiciable questions to arbitration have been made, it 
has been usual to omit from the questions which might 
be so referred those involving the “ honour 55 or u vital 
interests ” of the parties. Evidently these exceptions 
are not without danger: they are not capable of defini¬ 
tion, and in the heat of a quarrel anything will appear 
to the disputant a matter of honour or of vital interest. 
Gradually, however, States are coming to see that their 
honour and vital interests are more likely to suffer by 
a refusal to submit disputed facts or questions of law, 
or disputes arising from their own treaty obligations, to 
impartial judges, than by any judgment such judges 
would be at all likely to give. Therefore, in the treaty 
constituting the proposed league it is hoped that there 
would be no such exceptions: but that all justiciable 
disputes would be referred to a tribunal, which would 
ascertain the facts, and apply to them either the appro¬ 
priate articles of a treaty, or the principles of inter¬ 
national law, covering the matter, and award the 
appropriate reparations if necessary. When the tribunal 
had thus given its decision, that decision would be 
final, the members of the league having agreed by the 
treaty constituting the league to accept it as fully as if 
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they were citizens of the same country appearing before 
a Court of Law of their country. 

As to what tribunal should be appealed to, there 
exists, happily, a tribunal for dealing with just such 
matters, established by the first and second Conferences 
at The Hague. Prima facie this would seem to be the 
tribunal to which the nations should agree to refer their 
justiciable disputes; but the Hague Tribunal is rather 
a panel of suitable persons from whom arbitrators may 
be chosen than a court of justice in the full and strict 
sense with permanent judges and a continuous activity. 
The attempt to establish a fully constituted Inter¬ 
national Court was not completely successful at the last 
Hague Conference, and was referred to the nations to 
complete. The objects of the Society, therefore, pur¬ 
posely leave it an open question whether the Powers 
would prefer to use the Hague Tribunal as it is, or as it 
will be when fully developed, or to create some other 
tribunal or tribunals, at least for certain purposes. 

NON-JUSTICIABLE DISPUTES 

So much for justiciable questions. We come now to 
clause 2 (h), which deals with non-justiciable questions. 
Two States may be hostile through some rivalry or pre¬ 
judice of race, through conflicting ambitions as to trade, 
finance, concessions of territory, or any other matter as 
to which there is no actual right depending upon treaty 
or international law; or again, a dispute may arise 
through one of them desiring that some treaty, or some 
right, should be varied. In such cases, disputes of a 
very serious and possibly irreconcilable character may 
result and no decision by a Judicial Tribunal is practic¬ 
able, because even when the facts are ascertained no 
treaty or law exists to decide the matter. Each, there¬ 
fore, is very unwilling to give way; to do so is repre¬ 
sented as pusillanimity, a sacrifice of honour, an 
abandonment of the vital interests of the State, and of 
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its claim to be a great nation. In such cases, the best 
hope of a peaceful settlement lies in conciliation, and in 
allowing time for passions to cool down. Clause 2 ( b ) 
of the “ Objects ” therefore suggests that all non- 
jus ticiable questions should be referred to and investi¬ 
gated and reported upon by a Council of Conciliation. 
The Society proposes that such a Council should be con¬ 
stituted as a permanent institution, representing all the 
States of the League, and always ready to be appealed to 
by them. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONCILIATION 

The Constitution and procedure of this Council 
involve questions of some difficulty, and a choice has to 
be made between several possible plans. The treaty of 
November, 1914, between the United States of 
America and Great Britain provided that within six 
months after ratification of the treaty a Permanent 
International Commission should be set up, consisting 
of five members: one chosen from each country (i.e. y 
Great Britain and the United States of America) by the 
Government thereof; one chosen by each Government 
from some third country; and the fifth member chosen 
by common agreement between the two Governments, 
but not to be a citizen of either country. No provision 
was made for the contingency that the two Govern¬ 
ments might be unable to agree upon the important fifth 
member. 

The same treaty provides that, if the United States 
of America and Great Britain have failed to adjust a 
dispute by diplomatic methods, or existing agreements, 
they shall at once refer it to the Commission for investi¬ 
gation and report. The report is to be completed 
within one year, unless the time is extended by mutual 
consent. The parties reserve the right to act inde¬ 
pendently on the subject of the dispute after the report 
of the Commission is submitted, but until then neither 
is to declare war or begin hostilities. Similar treaties 
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have been made between the United States of America 
and other States. 

To constitute such a Commission is comparatively 
simple when you know beforehand that the only sort of 
dispute you are providing for is one between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, and they are 
the only parties concerned in the treaty; but where there 
are many parties to the treaty (as it is to be hoped there 
will be to the treaty consituting the League of Nations), 
and it is not possible to say beforehand between which 
two or more of them a dispute may arise, the problem 
is more complicated. 

The Council might consist of one representative from 
each of the States belonging to the League, on the 
ground that its functions were to be judicial, at least in 
spirit, and that the bigness or smallness of the States 
claiming its consideration should not affect the minds 
of the conciliators. 

On the other hand, the States might be repre¬ 
sented upon it in different strengths dependent to 
some extent upon their respective importance. It 
is claimed by those who advocate such a propor¬ 
tioning of its constituent elements that the Council 
would thereby secure a greater ability, and right, to 
voice the combined opinions and desires of the peoples 
united under the League, and that speaking with 
greater authority it would have a better chance of suc¬ 
cess in its efforts to compose disputes and prevent war. 
In either case it would probably be a fairly large body. 

The League might entrust the Council, however 
formed, with full discretion as to its method of pro¬ 
cedure, or it might, by the treaty, direct that the 
Council, before reporting upon any dispute, should 
cause the questions at issue to be investigated by a 
committee or commission of a particular type. The 
advantage of letting the Council settle its own pro¬ 
cedure would be that a uniform procedure might not fit 
all disputes. Some disputes might have the best 
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chance of settlement if grappled with at once by the 
whole Council; some might best be dealt with in the 
firstinstance by a committee of one type; others by acom- 
mittee of a different type. Probably the Council would, 
as a general rule, refer a dispute to a committee of its own 
members, either consisting of a representative from 
each of the disputing States, together with a certain 
number of disinterested representatives, or else com¬ 
posed entirely of members representing States not con¬ 
cerned in the dispute. 

When such a Council of Conciliation had investi¬ 
gated and reported upon any matter referred to it, it is 
to be hoped, and is indeed most probable, that its 
recommendation would be accepted as an honourable 
solution by all parties. It is difficult to see how the 
honour of any country could suffer by such an accept¬ 
ance, and as to its vital interests, the conciliators would 
almost certainly be able to suggest some com¬ 
promise which would be at least tolerable to both sides, 
and involve far less sacrifice than would a war. It is 
to be hoped that the States entering the League might 
be induced ultimately, if not at first, to pledge them¬ 
selves beforehand, to accept the recommendation of the 
Council of Conciliation in a non-justiciable dispute, just 
as they would bind themselves to accept the judgment 
of the tribunal in a justiciable case. If this hope should 
prove too sanguine there would at least be the “ cooling- 
off time ” as it is called, the year or other period for the 
Council to investigate and report. If such a cooling- 
off time were allowed, then, though the States retained 
the right to go to war at its conclusion, it seems 
very unlikely that they would, in fact, do so. Although 
they had not beforehand agreed to accept the recom¬ 
mendation, it is almost certain that with such ample 
opportunities for calmer thought and for honourable 
compromise, and with the publication of all the facts 
and of the Council’s recommendation, they would 
accept it, or some modification of it. 
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QUESTION OF JURISDICTION 

Evidently there would have to be some means of 
deciding whether any particular question was justiciable 
or not. It would be the simplest course for the parties 
themselves to agree on this preliminary point, and ac¬ 
cording to their decision the case would go to the 
tribunal or the Council. But failing agreement it 
should be reserved for the permanent tribunal—as the 
guardian of international right—rather than for the 
Council of Conciliation to say whether the particular 
dispute was covered by any treaty or any principle of 
international law. If the tribunal decided that it was 
so, it would proceed to try the case and give its judg¬ 
ment : if not, it would refer the matter, as being non- 
justiciable, to the Council of Conciliation. 

There is, and doubtless will continue to be, an 
increasing tendency for the justiciable class of questions 
to extend, and cover more and more ground, as inter¬ 
national law becomes more elaborated, and treaties be¬ 
come more numerous. A generation ago the Great 
Powers had rival ambitions and claims on a vast scale in 
Africa, and disputes thence arising were almost wholly 
of the non-justiciable class. Then came a time when 
x^frica was marked out into spheres of interest by 
treaties, and now it is almost wholly divided up into 
possessions of one or other of the Great Powers, and 
many disputes have thus become justiciable. So again 
in China, a generation or more ago there were rivalries 
of the non-justiciable class. That was followed by 
many "treaties between China and the various Powers, 
and among the Powers themselves, defining their rights 
and establishing the international doctrine of the open 
door and equality for them all. 

The non-justiciable class is therefore constantly being 
encroached upon, and the influence of the tribunal 
would undoubtedly hasten this process. It would 
elaborate more and more the principles of international 
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law so as to cover more and more ground, just as the 
English judges have elaborated from generation to 
generation the original simple principles of the early 
common law. It is probable, too, that the inclination 
of the tribunal would always be to see reasons why 
the matter in dispute should be considered to be justici¬ 
able. Nevertheless, it is not necessary, or perhaps 
possible, to suppose that the non-justiciable class of 
disputes would ever wholly disappear. Certainly it is 
not possible to suppose that the Council of Conciliation 
would cease to be needed. There must always be a 
great sphere for it, to consider and recommend modifica¬ 
tions both in treaties which have ceased to suit the 
existing state of the world, and in the principles and 
applications of international law. 

Any State which felt itself aggrieved by the working 
of an old principle of international law in new circum¬ 
stances, or by the continuing burden of some treaty, 
perhaps originally imposed upon it by force, perhaps 
merely antiquated, could appeal to the Council of 
Conciliation, which would endeavour to suggest a 
solution. Sometimes a development of law might be 
asked for; sometimes a complete revision of a treaty, 
sometimes merely relief in some one application of it. 
The letter of international law is capable of doing wrong 
just as the letter of municipal law is; but in any case the 
Council would only have power to suggest a solution, 
unless the States had agreed beforehand to accept its 
suggestions. The history of the English Court of 
Equity gives a partial analogy which is suggestive. In 
it originally the Lord Chancellor sat, as keeper of the 
King’s conscience, to restrain individuals from exercis¬ 
ing their undoubted rights under the common law of 
the land, in cases where it seemed unconscionable that 
they should do so. Though the Council of Conciliation 
would not have the power which the Court of Equity 
had to enforce its decisions, it is possible that in many 
cases, where the letter of international law, or of 
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treaties, led to a harsh result, it might be asked to sug¬ 
gest a juster solution. Thus side by side with the 
tribunal, ever growing in importance as a Court of 
Law, the Council of Conciliation must grow, too, as a 
Court of Equity (in the original sense) and as a Council, 
not indeed of international legislation, but to suggest 
international legislation. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE TREATY 

For nations to agree to refer their disputes to arbitra¬ 
tion or conciliation is clearly not enough, for who can be 
sure that they will, in fact, do so when the crisis comes, 
and that one side or the other will not rush in its blow ? 
Who can ensure that States will carry out their obliga¬ 
tions under treaties or international law? Is there 
not great danger that some State, where its own inter¬ 
ests or passions are involved, will refuse to fulfil its 
obligations, and resist by armed force any pressure put 
upon it? In civil life this is guarded against by the 
action of the State, constraining any recalcitrant member 
of the community. Must there not be some such 
action by the States collectively to constrain any 
recalcitrant State? Otherwise there will never be any 
sanction behind international law: any assurance for its 
observance. Nations will be for ever at the mercy of 
the most unscrupulous nation: for ever obliged to pile 
up armaments to protect themselves, and these arma¬ 
ments will be a danger to their neighbours; just as in 
civil life, if there were no Executive with power to 
make the law respected, each citizen would be obliged 
to carry arms, and the arms of each would be a danger, 
and a provocation, to the others. Clause 3 of the basis, 
therefore, proposes united action among the members 
to ensure the carrying out of the treaty. It reads as 
follows: 

3. “ That the States which are members of the 
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League shall unite in any action necessary for insur¬ 
ing that every member shall abide by the terms of the 

treaty.” 

It is evident that in any agreement to add a sanction 
to international law the first point must be to ensure 
that each State will carry out the treaty by which the 
agreement is constituted. In such a League of Nations 
as here suggested, there must be something to ensure 
that the individual nation will in fact submit its disputes 
to a tribunal, or Council of Conciliation, according as they 
are justiciable or non-justiciable; that it will carry out 
the judgment of the tribunal, by paying money, 
evacuating territory, or doing whatever else it is ordered 
to do; and that it will allow the stipulated period for 
the inquiry and report of the Council of Conciliation. 
An agreement is, therefore, proposed that in the event 
of a member of the League breaking any of its promises 
under the treaty, the other members will unite to take 
all steps necessary to compel the delinquent to abide by 
the treaty, and to carry out its obligations under it. 
This is of the essence of the proposed league. 

It is, however, conceivable that the recalcitrant 
member might go further than mere refusal to con¬ 
form, and might attack some other member. This also 
is provided for in clause 3. For such an attack would 
certainly be a refusal to abide by the terms of the 
treaty. In case of actual attack the need for the 
members to take all necessary steps to ensure respect 
for the treaty would be even greater than in the case of 
mere refusal. Otherwise the League would become 
a farce: there would be no security against aggressive 
States. It does not follow that the force need always 
be military or naval: it is possible that in certain cases 
diplomatic pressure, or economic pressure, might be 
sufficient; but it would be necessary to have in reserve 
the certainty that, failing other means, the leagued 
States would resort to armed force. Indeed, in case of 
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sudden, violent attack, it would probably be necessary 
to reply by instant use of force. There would be no 
time for diplomatic or economic pressure. 


PROTECTION AGAINST OUTSIDE ATTACK 

So far we have dealt with attack coming from inside 
the League—from some one of its own members. 
Clause 4 provides for the case of an attack from outside. 
It says: 

4. “ That the States which are members of the 
League shall make provision for Mutual Defence, 
diplomatic, economic, or military, in the event of any 
one of them being attacked by a State, not a member 
of the League, which refuses to submit the case to an 
appropriate tribunal or council. 55 

The question has been much discussed whether in 
addition to the obligations already explained, the mem¬ 
bers of the League should also undertake to guarantee 
one another against attack from outside the League. 
There are strong arguments on both sides of this ques¬ 
tion. In the first place if no guarantee against attack 
from outside were given, then, in spite of the League’s 
existence, each State must maintain forces enough to 
protect itself from such attack. If, on the contrary, 
defence against attack from outside were promised, then 
once a nucleus of States was formed, it would be to the 
interest of all other peaceable States, great or small, to 
come in and get the benefit of the promised protection. 
Every State that came in would add to the power of the 
League for defence, and to its attractive power upon 
other States. If no promise were given against outside 
attack the League would have little attraction for a State 
whose real enemy was outside. And the real enemy 
would, in all probability, be outside: peaceable States 
would come in, but any State which nurtured aggres¬ 
sive intentions would stay outside, knowing that if it 
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did so it might find an opportunity some day of attack¬ 
ing without having to fight all the members of the 
League; whereas if it came in, and then attacked one, 
it would have to fight all. 

Against this it is argued that States coming in would 
consider not only the advantages they were to gain, but 
the obligations they were undertaking: they might be 
willing to undertake mutual defence against a known 
list of States, but not against all the world. If the 
States took this view, then the League would have a 
better chance of attracting a large number, with a 
limited, than with an unlimited, obligation; and a 
league with most of the States of the world in, and a 
limited obligation, would give more protection than a 
smaller league with a wider obligation. Moreover, it 
is suggested that even if no previous obligation of 
mutual defence against outside attack were entered 
into, it would always be open to the States to stand 
together for defence if outside attack actually occurred. 
Against this, however, it is argued that a mere possi¬ 
bility of such mutual defence is not enough to give 
security, and might indeed become the cause of bitter 
disappointment and mutual recrimination. Gradually 
the view has more and more prevailed that there must 
be a mutual guarantee against attack whether from 
inside or from outside the League. 

But if the treaty forming the League is to include an 
obligation to afford mutual protection against an outside 
Power which should refuse to refer its dispute to arbi¬ 
tration or conciliation, as the case might be, it would 
evidently be necessary to provide for such an outside 
State having all appropriate rights before the tribunal, 
and equitable representation for the occasion on the 
Council of Conciliation. Some adaptation of the rules 
and constitution of these bodies would be necessary in 
those cases, but the details of such adaptations need not 
detain us. 

It is important to note that even when the nations 
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forming the League had agreed to include among their 
obligations mutual protection against attack from out¬ 
side, that would only be a limited obligation unless they 
also agreed to accept and enforce the decisions of the 
Council of Conciliation. They would be undertaking 
defence (i) against a Power which refused to refer the 
matter to a tribunal or council; (2) against an attack 
made in defiance of a judgment of the tribunal. But 
they would not be undertaking to defend one another 
against an attack, whether from inside or outside, made 
after a non-justiciable matter had gone before the Court 
of Conciliation and the stipulated “ cooling-off 55 time 
had been allowed to expire. It is, however, to be 
expected that if any Power took advantage of that 
limitation to make an evident aggression upon a 
member of the League, the other members would rally 
to its defence. 

The question will naturally be asked how in these 
conflicts are we to decide which of two belligerents or 
intending belligerents is the aggressor? The League 
would resolve the doubt by propounding to each of 
them in turn the question, “ Are you prepared to refer 
your quarrel to peaceful settlement in accordance with 
the League’s treaty? 55 Whichever said “No 55 would 
be deemed the aggressor. 

DISARMAMENT 

Clause 4 has introduced us to several very difficult 
questions which cannot be certainly answered before¬ 
hand; but evidently the great thing is to get as many 
States as possible to accept arbitration and conciliation 
among themselves and support those peaceful methods 
by promises of mutual protection, carried as far as they 
are willing to carry them. When that is done the 
reduction of armaments will be in sight. If the League 
could begin with almost all the great States of the world 
in it, some reduction of armaments might, it has been 
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suggested, take place concurrently with its formation. 
Whether this is, or is not, too much to hope for, it may 
safely be laid down that disarmament will come more 
easily and certainly when there is some security for the 
observance of international law and the maintenance of 
peace. If only a few States joined the League at first, 
each State would feel bound in its own interests to 
maintain fully its own armed forces; but as the number 
of States and their confidence in each other grew, each 
would increasingly feel that it could rely upon the com¬ 
bined forces of the leagued States, and its interest would 
be rather to limit its own expenditure on armaments than 
to increase it. In this way a natural reduction, or at 
least limitation, of armaments might soon come about: 
and as the number of the States within the League in¬ 
creased still further, this tendency would become more 
and more marked. Doubtless, conferences would take 
place between the members as to the amount of forces 
to be maintained by each. Moreover, the very nature 
of the forces, regarded from an ethical point of view, 
would gradually be modified: from being armies and 
navies controlled by each State in its own interests, and 
at its own will, they would become more and more 
forces controlled by the common conscience in the com¬ 
mon interest. Thus there would be evolved something 
very like a true international force—more comparable to 
a police than to the armies and navies we have known. 

EXTENSION TO OTHER STATES 

If, however, a League so constituted were successfully 
established it would avail little if it were merely to be 
faced by another, and rival, league. Such a catastrophe 
might indeed result, if it came to be believed that the 
League was really made not to secure the peace and 
rights of all nations, but in the selfish interests of a 
few, and in hostility to others. Clause 5 provides 
against such a danger: it says: 
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5. “ That any civilized State desiring to join the 

League shall be admitted to membership.” 

In other words, it is essential that in any League of 
Nations it be made clear from the first that any civilized 
State desiring to join in good faith and in the same 
spirit as the others would be welcome. Clearly un¬ 
civilized States could not be admitted, because they 
could never be depended upon to fulfil their obligations. 
As to what is a civilized State, it would be for the States 
already members to decide that in each case. 

CONCLUSION 

Such then is the proposed League of Nations. It 
would not be its function to interfere in the internal 
affairs of its members, even in the case of revolutions 
or civil wars: it would not be its function to keep the 
peace between nations, neither of which belonged to it : 
nor would it give any support to a member involved 
in a war in which that member was the attacking party. 
It would not be concerned to support the mere interests 
of its members, by diplomatic or any other means. Its 
work would be strictly confined to that which has been 
described, viz., the settlement of disputes among its 
members, the ensuring of respect for treaties and inter¬ 
national right, mutual defence against aggression, the 
development and improvement of international law, and 
the extension of its benefits as soon as might be to all 
civilized nations. 

It is sometimes objected that a system of international 
peace, such as here suggested, would lead to the perman¬ 
ence of existing Governments and existing territorial 
rights, and so stereotype the world and leave no room for 
the development of the principle of nationality. The 
answer is that nationality has less and less to hope for 
from wars, as modern armaments and military organ¬ 
ization become more and more developed. Under 
modern conditions it must more and more find hope 
elsewhere. 
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We may distinguish two classes of nationality pro¬ 
blems : those which concern one State only, and those 
which extend beyond the borders of one State and bring 
two or more States into conflict. The former class 
have surely everything to gain from international peace, 
for with it will come a great spread of democracy, and 
from democracy nationality may expect consideration 
for all that is just and sound in its aspirations. As to 
the other class, wars between State and State have, no 
doubt, sometimes solved some of these problems, after 
generations of waiting; but they have usually left un¬ 
solved, or even created, quite a crop of similar pro¬ 
blems. In adjusting those questions of nationality 
which embroil State with State we may well expect the 
Council of Conciliation to play an important part. 
And so probably it will in adjusting claims to the com¬ 
paratively vacant spaces of the earth as between an 
expanding and a dwindling nation: we have already 
suggested that the Council would from time to time be 
asked to suggest modifications of existing treaties, and 
that principle covers many problems. 

It is also suggested that even were such a League 
established its members might fail in some crisis to give 
a nation the support and protection promised. Such a 
thing is, no doubt, conceivable, just as it is conceivable 
that civil society might go to pieces by the individuals 
of which it is composed refusing to do their duties to 
one another. If, indeed, the League consisted of three 
Powers only—to take an extreme case—failure is far 
more than conceivable, should one of the three attack 
another. But if the League were started by a consider¬ 
able number of States, or if having been started by a 
small nucleus of States it rapidly grew to a larger 
number, it would seem very unlikely that they would 
allow their work to be brought to nought by refiising to 
carry out promises which they had made in their own 
and in the common interest. 

There remain many questions to consider and details 
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to elaborate, but enough has been said on which to base 
a judgment. The proposal is not put forward as a means 
by which the present war could be forthwith ended, 
nor, as we have said, does it deal with the terms, as to 
frontiers and indemnities and other matters, on which 
the belligerents will eventually make peace; but, when 
peace has for the moment been restored on such terms, 
the question will remain—is there any basis on which 
peace can be made permanent, and a stable equilibrium 
be substituted for an unstable? The proposal, there¬ 
fore, is put forward mainly in the hope that, with modi¬ 
fications according to the circumstances prevailing when 
the war is ended, it may be found acceptable to the 
existing Governments, as a basis of permanent peace. 
For however perfect any scheme may be in itself, it will 
be of no immediate value if it be not acceptable to the 
existing Governments : unless they are willing to do so, 
there is no power to make them accept it, and if no such 
acceptable basis can be found in time, we shall just slip 
back into the old evil round of alliances, balance of 
power, competing armaments and fresh wars—fresh wars 
ten times more scientific, and more terrible, than even 
this war; and all the blood will have been spilt in vain. 


c March , 1916. 
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